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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A Reconsideration of Gold Discoveries in the Northwest 

In a recent number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view x Messrs. P. C. Phillips and H. A. Trexler present a judi- 
cious critique of assertions made with regard to the part taken 
by Father De Smet in the discovery of gold in the northwest. 
They discuss also the claims of others to priority in discovery, 
and particularly those made on behalf of Francois (or "Benet- 
see") Finlay; concerning all these latter claims, the authors in 
summary say, "Legitimate evidence of their veracity is lacking, 
and we can consign them all to tradition. ' ' 2 They then set forth 
their own views as to the real discoverers and the significance 
of the achievements of the latter in a paragraph which is quoted 
in full as follows : s 

"The Stuart brothers and Eeese Anderson present the first 
valid claim to the discovery of gold in the northwest, and there 
is no doubt that they are responsible for the gold rush to the 
territory now comprising Montana and Idaho. The Stuart 
party was returning from an unsuccessful expedition to Cali- 
fornia, when they decided to try their luck once more in the 
mountains north of the Great Salt lake. In 1857 they crossed 
the Red Rock divide into the old Idaho territory. The follow- 
ing year they found gold in paying quantities on Gold or Benet- 

i Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 4: 89-97. 

ilbid., 4:97. la regard to the "Benetsee" claim the authors say there is no 
contemporary account, nor "have we a word written subsequently by anyone who 
saw Benetsee with the gold." Ibid., 4: 93. Question may be raised, however, as to 
whether this sweeping statement can apply strictly to a confirmatory assertion of 
Angus MacDonald, who says in his "Few items of the west," "The first authentic 
gold dug in Montana was brought me from Flint Creek and assayed by a friend of 
mine and made known by me to Major Owens and a few other friends in 1850." 
The recollections of MaeDonald in manuscript under the above caption are in the 
Montana historical and miscellaneous library, and have lately been published in the 
Washington historical quarterly, 8: 201. My attention was called to these "Items" 
by Mr. William S. Lewis of Spokane. 

s Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 4:97. The italics are mine. 
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see creek, between the present cities of Deer Lodge and Missou- 
la, Montana. It was news of this discovery that started the 
gold rush to the northwest and paved the way for its future de- 
velopment.' " 

The present author is not particularly concerned with ques- 
tions of mere priority, although the assertion on this point above 
seems to him questionable, if not erroneous. Neither is he in 
the least disposed to detract from the fame of such rightly hon- 
ored pioneers as James and Granville Stuart. 4 Their reputa- 
tion, indeed, in the history of the northwest mining regions is 
securely based on real achievements and on the interweaving of 
their lives into the community development, and can not be en- 
hanced by historical inflation. What the present paper will at- 
tempt to show is that the discoveries at Gold creek in fact had 
no such widespreading results as are asserted in the paragraph 
quoted, but that the succession of remarkable discoveries which 
opened up the northwest mining regions came, not as the issue 
of the operations of any individuals, but as an extensive and 
important movement. Not, primarily, controversial criticism, 
but the setting forth of the historical perspective of this move- 
ment, is the purpose therefore of the following remarks. 

Let us inquire, first, precisely what the Stuart brothers did. 
At the expiration of five years spent in California in mining, 
herding stock, and the like, they decided on a visit to the "states" 
in 1857, but on the way thither were held up by the Mormon 
disturbance. They fell in with mountaineers who were trading 
along the emigrant trail and determined to go with them to their 
Avintering quarters in the Beaver Head valley. Here the Stuarts 
heard the rumors of previous prospecting at Benetsee or Gold 
creek and proceeded thither in the spring of 1858. There was 
no evidence in the vicinity of mining operations having been 
previously carried on. They found fair prospects, especially 
after having dug a prospecting hole about five feet deep. In 

* Anderson was not conspicuous after the first venture. An attempt at an im- 
partial appraisal of the character of the pioneers of the mining period is made in 
William Trimble, The mining advance into the inland empire: a comparative study 
of the beginning of the mining industry in Idaho and Montana, eastern Washington 
and Oregon, and the southern interior of British Columbia; and of institutions and 
laws based upon that industry (University of Wisconsin bulletin, no. 683 — Madison, 
1914), 151-160. 
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June of 1858 they went to Fort Bridger and stayed in the vicin- 
ity of Green river until the fall of 1860, when they returned to 
Gold creek. Here they found that one Henry Thomas had dur- 
ing the summer of 1860 been carrying on mining operations with 
crude implements; the effort was continued the next summer. 
James Stuart went to Fort Benton for supplies in the spring of 
1861, but failed to get them because of the burning of an expec- 
ted steamer. Then an order for picks and shovels was sent via 
pack-train to Walla Walla, which had now become, because of 
the flourishing mines on the Clearwater, a recognized center for 
miners' supplies. 

Equipped with tools from Walla Walla, the Stuarts in the 
spring of 1862 began operations and on May 8 they "set the 
first string of sluices ever used in Montana." Meantime, in the 
fall of 1861, they had written to their brother Thomas in Colo- 
rado territory their opinion that this was a promising gold 
country. He showed the letters to "many friends," with the 
result that in the spring of 1862 "quite a number" left for Deer 
Lodge. Twelve of these arrived in June, and later other parties 
came, most of them en route for the Salmon river mines. 

But the Gold creek operations were carried on for the most 
part "with indifferent success," yields were light, and there was 
certainly no large and well-advertised rush thither. The dis- 
covery of the really rich placers on Grasshopper creek attracted 
attention and population, and Bannack became the first mining 
camp of any magnitude in Montana. James Stuart went there 
and was conspicuous in a prospecting expedition, a straying 
portion of which discovered the great placers of Alder Gulch in 
1863. He died in 1873. Granville Stuart has continued an hon- 
ored citizen of Montana, noted for his writings on pioneer days. 8 

Let us revert now to the assertion that the Stuart brothers 
(and Anderson) "present the first valid claim to the discovery 
of gold in the northwest." It may be conceded at once that 
these gentlemen may be said to have been the first to authenti- 
cate by sluice process the existence of gold within the territory 

5 The above account has been summarized from Granville Stuart, ' ' Life of James 
Stuart," in Contribution* to the historical society of Montana (Helena, 1876-), 
1: 36-61, and the same author's "Historical sketch of Deer Lodge county," ibid., 
2: 119-135. Confirmation of the poor yields at Gold creek is found in reports in 
Collections of the North Dakota historical society (Bismarck, 1906 ), 2: 65, 74. 
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now occupied by the state of Montana, though this affirmation 
does not involve causal connection historically with the three 
large "rushes" by which Montana was brought into being, those 
namely to Bannack, Alder Gulch, and Last Chance. The further 
content of the claim to priority will depend to a considerable 
extent upon what is meant by "the northwest." 

The authors at least include Idaho in "the northwest"; but in 
order to get before the mind the country as a whole one must 
conceive of it as it appeared to the miners, practically at first 
without political boundaries. The whole group of mining local- 
ities which began to develop in the decade from 1855-1865 in the 
region now comprised in eastern Washington and Oregon, 
southern British Columbia, Idaho (north and south) and western 
Montana, was established, indeed, in a section possessing con- 
siderable physiographic and historical unity ; but to find for the 
whole a precise designation is difficult. Except for the mines 
on the headwaters of the Missouri (which have close historical 
connection), it is comprehended within the upper basin of the 
Columbia, inclusive of the Snake. Terms frequently used in 
California were "the northern mines" or "the northern in- 
terior. ' ' 6 Within the region, ' ' inland empire ' ' has gained cur- 
rency to express sectional consciousness. 7 Perhaps a general 
designation as the northwest mining region will serve the pres- 
ent purpose, if we keep in mind that the historical movement in- 
cluded in general the political provinces mentioned above. 8 In- 
to this region, at any rate, there came, beginning in 1855, a ser- 
ies of interrelated mining rushes which ushered in a new stage 
of industry, society, and government and led to the establish- 
ment of the territories of Idaho and Montana and the colony of 
British Columbia. 

The first movement of importance in this series was directed 
to the vicinity of old Fort Colville, on the Columbia river. Gold 
was discovered by Joseph Morel, a teamster in the employ of 

« See the San Francisco Daily Bulletin in many issues between 1858 and 1865. 

7 This term has been utilized in the author 's Milking advance into the inland em- 
pire. There is a discussion of the unity of the movement in ibid., 143-148. 

s A contemporary observer of the movement styled it a " tide of picks and pans. ' ' 
San Francisco Daily Bulletin, August 5, 1862. A study of special value, both for 
interpretation and information, is Leslie M. Scott, ' ' The pioneer stimulus of gold in 
the northwest," in Oregon historical quarterly, 18: 147-166. 
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Angus MacDonald, in the fall of 1854. 9 The next year many 
inhabitants of the Puget sound region and of the Willamette 
valley prospected and mined in this locality. Gold was found 
over a wide area, and miners made from three to twelve dollars 
per day. But deposits were superficial and development was 
hindered for a time by the outbreak of the Indian war of 1856- 
1858, which was precipitated largely by the coming of the min- 
ers. 10 Yet a sufficient number were at Colville in 1857 to permit 
the calling of a miners' meeting and the formation of an ele- 
mentary government. 11 Many of the miners turned northward 
at the suggestion of MacDonald, and there soon followed the 
great rush to Fraser river in 1858 and later the more permanent 
developments in Cariboo. There was a considerable movement 
also in 1859-1860 to the Similkameen river, close to the boun- 
dary. The colony of British Columbia was founded as a result 
of these events. 12 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1860, a party under the leader- 
ship of E. D. Pierce, who had been at Similkameen, discovered 
rich prospects on a tributary of Oro Fino creek in the Nez 
Perces country within territory now in Idaho. 18 About sixty 
men spent the winter in these mines. The next year there en- 
sued a rush which was participated in by several thousand men, 

^MaeDonald, "A few items from the west," in Washington historical quarterly, 
8: 201. MacDonald 's active interest in furnishing information of discoveries is re- 
vealed in Kinahan Oornwallis, The new El Dorado; or, British Columbia (London, 
1858), 341, and William C. Hazlitt, British Columbia, and Vancouver Island, com- 
prising a historical sketch of the British settlements in the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica; and a survey of the physical character . . . of that region (London, 1858), 
128. The significance of "Benetsee" Finlay's work appears to lie in his connection 
with MacDonald rather than in any direct effect upon Montana history. 

10 Executive documents, 34 congress, 3 session, 9 : no. 76, p. 158 ; Olympia Pioneer 
and Democrat, September 9, 14, 28, October 19, November 23, 1855; Ethelbert O. S. 
Scholefield and Frederick W. Howay, British Columbia from the earliest times to 
the present (Chicago, 1914), 2: 9-11. These activities occurred, it will be observed, 
three years before the advent of the Stuart party on the Columbia side of the water- 
shed at Gold creek. 

" Portland Oregonian, January 30, 1858. 

12 Hubert Howe Bancroft, Mistory of British Columbia (Works of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, vol. 32 — San Franeisco, 1887), 341-542; Trimble, Mining advance into 
the inland empire, 24-61. 

i?Bitz, "Settlement of the great northern interior," manuscript; Bancroft, His- 
tory of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 1845-1889 (Works of Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, vol. 31 — San Francisco, 1890), 234. 
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a large proportion of whom obtained claims which paid well. 
Transportation routes were opened up, new towns were started, 
and prospecting was widely carried on. By far the most im- 
portant of the districts discovered in the latter process was that 
which became widely known as the Salmon river mines, which 
was discovered in July, 1861. 14 The deposits were superficially 
very rich, and startling yields were reported. The new country 
was hailed as the Dorado of the northern mines, and the roseate 
predictions of its superlative richness which were spread by 
newspapers during the winter of 1861-1862 resulted the next 
spring in large migrations thither both from the coast and 
from various parts of the east. 15 These migrations from the 
east contributed directly to the opening of the first large placer 
mines in the territory later known as Montana. 

It is difficult to see how it can be affirmed that the achieve- 
ments of the Stuarts had any causal connection with these big 
movements into northern Idaho. Their work in 1858 was sim- 
ply prospecting such as was being done in other localities within 
the mining region ; 16 there is no evidence to show that it contrib- 
uted to the discoveries on the Clearwater and the Salmon; and 
these immensely more extensive developments antedated the 
mining operations of the Stuarts at Gold creek in 1862. The 
case is even more obvious with regard to southern Idaho (Boise 
basin, etc.), initial discoveries in which were historically con- 
nected with these developments at Salmon river and with those 
of eastern Oregon. 17 It seems certain, therefore, that the Stuart 
brothers were not in the least responsible for the gold rush to 
the territory later comprising Idaho. 

Let us now turn to trace the evolution of the mining camps of 
that portion of the mining territory which later was included in 
Montana. As has been alluded to above, the alluring and wide- 
ly Ibid., 233-249; William A. Goulder, Reminiscences; incidents in the life of a 
pioneer in Oregon and Idaho (Boise, Idaho, 1909), 178-242; Trimble, Miming ad- 
vance into the inland empire, 62-72. 

is San Francisco Daily Bulletin, October 24, 1861, February 28, March 23, June 
3, 1862; Overland Press, April 21, 1862. See also Scott, "Pioneer stimulus of 
gold," in Oregon historical quarterly, 18: no. 3, p. 5, n. 22. 
i« Ibid., also Goulder, Reminiscences, 200. 

i? Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 259-263 ; John Hailey, 
History of Idaho (Boise, Idaho, 1910), 32-44 (especially Splawn's account); William 
J. MeConnell, Early history of Idaho (Caldwell, Idaho, 1913), 79-99. 
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ly advertised prospects of the Salmon river mines drew in their 
direction large numbers of people in the spring of 1862. 18 Not 
only did these people come from the Pacific coast by way of the 
Columbia, but large parties converged towards Salmon river 
over the plains from Minnesota, up the Missouri by steamboat, 
and over the old Oregon trail. 19 One incentive to taking the 
first two routes was the Mullan military road which had recent- 
ly been constructed between Fort Benton and Walla Walla. All 
these immigrants of course prospected when they got into the 
mining regions and about the middle of the summer, almost 
simultaneously, parties arriving on the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri, discovered "prospects" at a number of points. The 
most important discovery was made at Grasshopper creek by 
some immigrants of whom John White seems to have been in 
some sort the leader. This group, like many others, was trying 
to penetrate to the Salmon river mines by way of old Fort 
Lemhi. 20 The physiography of the country between the vicinity 
of Fort Lemhi and the Salmon river mines, however, is of the 
most forbidding character, while that northward toward Deer 
Lodge is comparatively inviting. 21 It may well have been that 
reports from Gold creek helped to draw wanderers northward, 
but there was also the desire to get to the Mullan road. At any 
rate, there began on Grasshopper creek "the first important 
mining operations in this Territory. " 22 To this locality, where 

is The Salmon river mines of eourse were merely the most prominent. The Pow- 
der river and John Day mines in northeastern Oregon were also important foci at 
this time. For reference see Scott, "Pioneer stimulus of gold," in Oregon histori- 
cal quarterly, 18: no. 3, p. 5, n. 24. 

19 Collections of the North Dakota historical society, 2: part 2, p. 34-78; Captain 
John Mullan, "Report on the construction of a military road from Fort Walla- 
Walla to Fort Benton," Senate executive documents, 37 congress, 3 session, no. 43, 
34-35; Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 617-624, especially 
notes 38 (p. 617) and 5 (p. 622); Contributions to the historical society of Montana, 
2: 122. 

20 There were about a hundred men in one party which came via the Oregon trail. 
See account in the Country Gentleman, 21: 35. 

2i " In crossing the Rocky Mountains we had plenty of grass, wood and water, 
and the most beautiful mountain country I ever saw — it is more like rolling prairie 
land covered with grass, with scattered patches of timber, and but little bed rock in 
sight." Letter concerning a trip from Boise to Deer Lodge, Owyhee Avalanche, 
January 6, 1866. 

22 Address by W. A. Clark, in Contributions to the historical society of Montana, 
2: 48. 
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East Bannack sprang up, came the foundational "rush" to 
Montana. 

Whatever the degree of significance in Montana history which 
is to be assigned to the honored pioneers of Gold creek, the as- 
sertion of Messrs. Phillips and Trexler that "it was news of 
this discovery that started the gold rush to the northwest and 
paved the way for its future development" must be looked upon 
as the substitution of the accessory for the fundamental, as the 
attribution to individuals of that which in reality was due to a 
process of historical evolution. 

William Trimble 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo 



